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victory in Afghanistan \ but for these real triumphs in
Scinde there was to be no such reward, and it was better
that it should have been so. The gold of Napier's
nature did not want the stamp of mere rank; perhaps it
would not carry the alloy which the modern mint finds
necessary for the operation. But although the reward
of the victor was thus carefully limited, it was quite
sufficient to call forth many open expressions of ill-will,
and still more numerous secret assaults of envious anta-
gonists. Unfortunately for Napier, these he could not
meet with silent contempt. The noble nature of the
man could accept neglect with stoical indifference; but
the fighting nature of the soldier could not brook the^
stings of political or journalistic cavillers. And it must
be acknowledged these last were enough to rouse the lion
of St. Mark himself, even had that celebrated animal
imbibed from his master his full share of virtues. Every-
thing was cavilled at; motive, action, and result were
attacked, and from the highest Director of the East
India Company in Leadenhall Street to the most insig-
nificant editor of an Indian newspaper in the service of
the civilian interest in Bombay or Calcutta, came the
stinging flight of query, innuendo, or direct condem-
nation. The reason for much of this animosity was not
hard to find. Napier had dared to tell unpalatable truths
about the impoverishment of India through the horde of
locusts who, under the name of Government, had settled
upon it. The man who could tell the Directors of the
East India Company that their military policy tended to
the mutiny of their soldiers, and their civil system was
a huge source of Mdian spoliation, was not likely to find
much favour with the richest and most powerful, and, it